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In commenting on the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of Georgia, to the effect that the surplus of $1,000,- 
ooo accumulated by the Southern Mutual must be divided 
among the policyholders, we said that the cost of ascer- 
taining the share each one would be entitled to, and legal 
expenses, would probably consume the greater part of the 
sum indispute. This would leave those who have forced 
this issue in the position of having destroyed a prosperous 
company without reaping any benefit for themselves. 
The Western Insurance Review mourns over the inevitable 
result of the decision, and says: 

As this case finally stands, all the surplus except $150,000 is to be 
divided fro rata among all past and present policyholders, and there is to 
be a yearly distribution of any excess over the sum named. Meantime 
$88,000 has already been decreed as legal fees, with a final settlement to 
date of the Supreme Court decision yet to be made. That the company 
is on the sure road to eventual extinction by the receivership and distri- 
bution process there can be small doubt. Indeed, it is virtually in re- 
ceivership now, for its management is under the orders of the court and a 
bevy of legal harpies, and it cannot take a turn without bleeding assets 
fiom every pore to fatten the ‘‘ blind goddess.” 





THE announcement last week that the Fireman’s Trust 
Insurance Company of Brooklyn had concluded to discon- 
tinue business, was not a surprise to anyone familiar with 
the status of the various companies. It dies a victim to 
dry rot, superinduced by bad management. The company 
has maintained a struggling and precarious existence for 
several years, its downward course being clearly marked by 
each succeeding annual statement. For the past five 
years, as shown by THE SPECTATOR “ Pocket Index,” its 
premium receipts have been falling off, while its loss and 
expense ratios have been steadily increasing. Its capital 
was $150,000, invested to the satisfaction of the Insurance 
Superintendent on the first of January last. Recently a 
sum equal to the entire capital of the company was loaned 
to George I. Seney, late president of the Metropolitan 
Bank, on collateral security of questionable value. Since 


the financial collapse of Mr. Seney and the various specu- 


lative firms in Wall street, these securities have depreciated 
in value materially, the shrinkage being stated as high as 
forty per cent, although the officers declare it is not so 
much. But this shrinkage appears to have been the straw 
that broke the back of a camel already heavily handi 
capped, whose demise was but a question of time. The 





seeds of decay were planted long ago, and the stockhold- 
ers are now reaping the harvest. A few comparative fig- 
ures will show how insidiously but surely the life of the 
company has been eaten away: 
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1883... |$191,369 |$24.135 $17,234 $32,483 $44,081 | $7,500 $19,096 | 90.7 | 59.2 
1882...| 222,937 44,740 | 28,797 | 93,957 | 93,185 | 15,000 | 33,606 | 989 | 35.8 
1881...| 265,7 57; | 58,120 | 95,388 67.049 15,000 | 27.935 | 71.2 | 29.3 
1880...} 265,689 | 51,618 | 64,071 | 62,425 | 48,188 | 15,000 24.503 79.0 | 39-3 
1879...| 268,328 | 42,179 | 79,147 | 56,519 | 34,475 | 16,500 | 26,088 | 64.5 | 39.3 





The steady overdraft made on income by losses, expenses 
and dividends could have but one result, and the sacrifice 
of securities by a loan to Mr. Seney simply hastened a dis- 
aster that was inevitable. The closing up of the company 
is something that will not be regretted by anyone except 
those who are pecuniarily interested in it, while the general 
business of underwriting and the public will be benefited 
by its withdrawal from a field it had not the capacity to 
cultivate successfully. 





WE related two instances last week of recent attempts 
to defraud life insurance companies by pretending that the 
assured had died. This week the newspapers have recorded 
the discovery of another scheme to cheat two life com- 
panies, the alleged defrauder being an intelligent doctor. 
Fire was discovered on Wednesday in the office of Dr. Eli 
Quigley in a little town in Iowa called Redding, and on 
access being gained to the room, a cot was discovered in 
flames, stretched out on which was the body of a man who 
was being slowly consumed by the fire. The discoverers 
of the fire thought they recognized Dr. Quigley in the 
burned man, but on a closer examination the body proved 
to be that of a man who had died and been buried several 
weeks ago. The corpse was in a state of decomposition, 
and had been decapitated. Recently, it appears, Dr. 
Quigley had insured his life for $16,000, $10,000 of which 
is in the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
It is stated that the evidence seems to indicate that the 
dead body was placed on the cot by the doctor or his 
allies, and the office was then fired. To say nothing of the 
moral effect on the community, such aftempts, as this ap- 
pears to be, to defraud the life companies, must tend, we 
are sure, to divert the companies from the exercise of 
liberality in the treatment of the assured, and should 
certainly serve to admonish them to the most careful 
scrutiny of the proofs of death submitted before admitting 
aclaim. It is beyond the realm of mathematics to calcu- 
late the proportion of frauds that are successfully practiced 
on the life companies to those that are detected and de- 
feated. So frequent are the discovered attempts to cheat 
the companies that it becomes most natural to suppose 
that many schemes for getting money out of the insurance 
companies unlawfully are carried out as arranged with suc- 
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cessful results. We trust that the frauds frequently ex- 
posed may serve to demonstrate to the public in a practical 
way the necessity that the life companies should carefully 
investigate and resist all claims of a suspicious or doubtful 
nature, where circumstances point to the probability-or 
even possibily of a deception having been practiced on the 
companies. Alleged death by poison, fire or drowning 
seem to be the preferable agencies resorted to by persons 
seeking to procure life insurance money by State prison 
strategy. 





THE cholera continues to rage with increasing violence 
in various cities of France. Marseilles and Toulon are 
almost deserted by their inhabitants; food is becoming 
scarce, and great suffering prevails. A number of cases 
have appeared in Paris, creating great alarm. The epi- 
demic has also appeared in Russia, and the belief is gen- 
eral that it will spread throughout Europe. The danger 
of its reaching this country is fully appreciated, and meas- 
ures of prevention have already been adopted. President 
Arthur has issued a proclamation directing all government 
officers at ports of entry to be extremely careful in admit- 
ting vessels from the infected districts, and advising the 
adoption by all communities of the best known sanitary 
precautions. The Secretary of the Treasury has also issued 
a letter of instruction to commanders of vessels in the 
revenue service, directing them to exercise great vigilance 
to prevent vessels from infected ports evading quarantine 
regulations. It should be the duty of every citizen to aid 
in this work of precaution, and to use his influence to 
secure the best sanitary conditions in his locality. In the 
early part of the season thousands of our citizens went to 
Europe for their summer vacation; many of these will 
hasten home to avoid the cholera, and thus the disease is 
liable to be introduced to this country by means least sus- 
pected. Too much care cannot be exercised, for it is only 
by the utmost caution that a visitation of this dread epi- 
demic can be avoided. 





MUCH is being said about the depreciation of values that 
has taken place since the recent failures in Wall street, 
such depreciation being estimated to be anywhere from 
hundreds to thousands of millions of dollars. This is sup- 
posed to affect life and fire insurance companies to a 
greater or lesser extent, according to their holdings of 
such depreciated stocks. We do not believe that they are 
affected to any serious extent, for their investments are 
generally made in a class of securities that suffer compara- 
tively little by the operations of the speculative gamblers 
of Wall street. By so much as the depreciation affects 
actual values, those insurance companies that are forced to 
dispose of such investments in the present depressed con- 
dition of the market will suffer loss. But, as they have 
bought these securities as permanent investments, it is not 
likely that they will attempt to sell them now. If the 
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stocks were purchased on a basis of actual value, they are 
worth as much now as when bought, for the value jg stil 
there, notwithstanding a demoralized market, Holders 
have but to hold on to realize the full value of theis Se. 
curities. The immense losses recorded have been mogt, 

of a speculative nature, and largely imaginary, based Upon 
what might have been had somebody done so and 50, }, 
has not been an obliteration of actual values, nor has the 
general business of the country suffered to such an extent 
as to impair those values. Railroads are doing a thriving 
business, and other. great enterprises are earning money 
as readily as in previous years. But when the gambling 
stock market becomes “panicky,” the good suffer for the 
sins of the bad. Indeed, it is recorded that during the 
heat of the financial excitement, good dividend-paying 
stocks were slaughtered most recklessly. If individuals 
were compelled to make sacrifices of valuable securities 
in order to tide over a season of demoralization, that js 
no reflection upon the integrity of the actual values that 
formed the basis of such slaughtered securities. It is no. 
ticeable that few legitimate business enterprises suffered 
from this crash among the stock gamblers. The panic 
has been confined mainly to the gamblers themselves, It 
is their stock in trade to manipulate the prices of stocks, 
regardless of their true worth, and if some of these trick. 
sters have had their fingers burned in the operation, honest 
men will not regret it. Insurance companies are seldom 
so pressed for money that they are obliged to sacrifice 
their investments in order to obtain it; hence the fluctua. 
tions of the stock market have little effect upon them. If 
they were compelled to sell their holdings, the case would 
be different, perhaps ; but, being permanent investors and 
not speculators, and having large accumulations of assets, 
they can afford to wait till the markets resume their nor 
mal condition. 





THE past six months’ business in fire insurance has not 
been of the most flattering description, if the statements 
of many underwriters are to be relied upon. Nor, accord. 
ing to them, are the prospects for the next three months 
particularly promising. The general tenor of the reports 
is that there has been a falling off in the volume of 
insurance written, and, consequently, in the volume 
premiums, while losses have in no wise diminished, but, 
on the contrary, show a tendency to exceed the losses of 
the corresponding period of last year. We have heard 
similar statements made almost every season for a number 
of years back; like the annual reports of the destruction 
of the peach crop, these gloomy views of the insurance 
business are put forth with periodic regularity. It 8 
simply in conformity with the natural conditions of trade 
and commerce that there should be a general dullness in 
business of all kinds during the summer months; farmers 
are busy with their crops and have no time to waste 
around cities and villages buying goods; merchants have 
disposed of their spring stocks and are waiting for the 
season to advance before laying in their supplies for the 
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fall and winter; manufacturers are “between hay and 

.” having sold their spring and summer goods, and 
are not ready for the fall trade, so their factories lie idle or 
are run upon short time. This is the season, too, when 
business men take their vacations, laying aside their cares, 
and swarming in Europe, or seeking health and recreation 
at the seaside, or in the mountains. All business in the 
summer months is dull for good and satisfactory reasons, 
and the fact that stocks in the hands of merchants are re- 
duced leads logically to the reduction of the amount of 
insurance they are in the habit of carrying. As this is 
what is termed a “presidental year,” when the political 
parties are contending for supremacy at the coming elec- 
tion, it is probable that the dullness of trade is somewhat 
increased, but is no more pronounced now than in other 
“presidental years,” which are generally regarded as “ off 
years” in business. The recent bursting of a number of 


* speculative bubbles in Wall street also had a tendency to 


depress trade and commerce somewhat, but we have had 
many worse financial disasters than these without serious 
injury to the prosperity of the country. The present dull- 
ness of trade is in no wise phenomenal or discouraging. 
Prospects for the fall and winter are most excellent. All 
authorities concur in placing the promise of the harvest 
of crops of all kinds as exceedingly flattering. Large 
yields of staples are looked forward to with the utmost 
confidence, while remunerative prices for them are as- 
sured by the existing conditions at home and abroad. 
Bountiful harvests mean plenty of money in the hands of 
the producers, and a lively trade for manufacturers and 
merchants. An active demand for goods necessitates 
large stocks in the hands of merchants, and, consequently, 
increased lines of insurance. Underwriters, like most 
mortals, are prone to magnify the ills they have without 
giving due credit to the blessings they enjoy, either pres- 
ent or prospective. Instead of trying to make the best of 
things as they find them, they are given to grumbling be- 
cause they are not better than they deserve. Although 
their business is dull just at present, we venture to pre- 
dict that when the books are balanced and the annual 
statements made up they will show an average amount of 
business transacted during the year, and, we hope, with a 
greater margin of profit than they have shown in some 
time. 








ASSESSMENT INSURANCE IN MASSA: 
CHUSETTS. 


|" his annual report, just issued, of the life insurance 
business in Massachusetts, John K. Tarbox, the In- 
surance Commissioner of that State, devotes some space 
to assessment insurance. The laws of Massachusetts are, 
unfortunately, exceedingly lax regarding assessment insur- 
ance, and although strenuous efforts were made in the 
legislature at its recent session to bring these associations 
under proper restraint, the legislation proposed failed to 
pass. Nevertheless the laws recognize assessment compa- 





nies, and the Commissioner announces, therefore, that his 
department is not unfriendly to them. He holds it to be 
his duty, however, to advise the public of the nature of 
this kind of insurance and of the character and methods of 
the associations offering it. This he does in a general way, 
dividing them into classes which may be designated as 
fraternal societies, trade associations and speculative com- 
panies that are maintained forthe glory and profit of their 
projectors. The fraternal and trade organizations, which 
number some 63,000 members, in Massachusetts “ combine 
the social or class fraternal spirit with mutual insurance as 
their motive and bond of union.” Regarding these asso- 
ciations the Commissioner has never heard a complaint 
during his term of office. He thinks that they are well 
managed and fully competent to take care of themselves, 
hence he would deprecate any legislation “that would 
abridge the social and commercial freedom of the people 
in any enterprise not prejudicial to good morals, unless de- 
manded by the public safety or convenience.” We have 
frequently expressed the opinion that these purely benev- 
olent associations, the offspring of secret fraternal or trade 
societies, seeking to do good within their own member- 
ship exclusively, and that are not conducted for profit, are 
doing an excellent work of charity, and are to be com- 
mended for it. If their methods were to bé criticised or 
subjected to careful analysis, they would be found to be 
frequently inequitable and illogical; but one does not look 
for logic or exact equity when dispensing charity, and in 
these benevolent societies the sums assessed upon the 
members are no more than they would voluntarily con- 
tribute for the same object if solicited to do so. The so- 
ciety acts simply as a medium through which the members 
make their contributions for certain charitable objects ; 
there are no high-salaried officers to eat up the income, no 
extravagant commissions to be paid to agents for securing 
new members; expenses are a bagatelle, and the benefi- 
ciary receives all that is contributed. While these contri- 
butions are purely in the nature of charity, the recipient 
is not oppressed with a sense of obligation to individuals 
or placed in the position of a pauper receiving alms; the 
spirit of fraternity that holds the society together forbids 
any such humiliation, but concedes its beneficience as a 
matter of right. But whatever the benefits conferred by 
fraternal societies may be, they certainly are not life in- 
surance. Life insurance is something the individual buys 
and pays for at its actual value; it is something tangible, 
a positive provision made for an emergency, to accrue to 
the beneficiary named by the insured; it is protected by 
law, and guaranteed by the legal reserves and large accu- 
mulations held by the company entering into the contract ; 
it is not charity, but a purchased article, the exact value 
of which can be easily determined at any moment, and 
which, at maturity, is good for its specified face value in 
cash. Between the positive indemnity guaranteed by 
legitimate life insurance companies and the charitable 
donations of fraternal organizations there is a world of 
difference; the latter serve a most commendable purpose, 
but do not constitute life insurance by any means. With 
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such fraternal organizations the law should have nothing 
further to do than provide a remedy in case unscrupulous 
men should attempt to abuse them. 

While the fraternal and trade societies collect from their 
members their mortuary benefits by assessments, there is as 
wide a difference between them and the speculative assess- 
ment companies as between them and legitimate life com- 
panies. They should never be placed in the same category 
or classified under the same heading, not even in an insur- 
ance report. The distinction between them should be 
made clear to the public, so that the man who is desirous 
of obtaining such benefits as a fraternal society can honestly 
confer, may not be deluded into becoming a member of a 
swindling assessment concern that is maintained for the 
sole purpose of putting money into the pockets of its 
managers. Regarding this latter class of companies Com- 
missioner Tarbox says: 


Besides the above specified classes of associations (fraternal), we have 
thirty-seven engaged in assessment insurance, indiscriminate in their 
membership, except as to h: alth qualifications, and conducted in all re- 
pects as ordinary business enterprises Some are mutual, and all the 
members of such are entitled to a voice in the direction of their affairs; 
but practically, and for obvious reasons, they are managed by a few active 
individuals, as all large mutual companies are. Others are simply close 
corporations, with a very limited membership, and organized and carried 
on for profit by a few stockholders or individuals who constitute the cor- 
poration, The insured pay to the corporation stated f:es and dues, which 
produce the expense fund, and whatever 1s left of it after the payment of 
expenses is divided between the corporators as profits. The corporation 
assumes no obligation to the insured, not even to the extent of its surplus rev- 
enue over expenses, except to collect assessments, if it can, and to pay death 
losses if it obtains sufficient funds for that purpose. Thus the corporators 
incur no liability, are exposed to no loss they cannot avoid, and anticipate 
liberal gains unearned by service or venture of capital. They are not 
obliged to app!y the expense income to the promotion of the stability of 
the association. When they please—and they are likely to please when 
it ceases to prove profitabie to them, or such a course seems for their ad- 
vantage—they can let the corporation die, I find no warrant in the law 
for corporations of this sort. The statute authorizes the formation of 
associations for the purpose of rendering assistance to its members and 
their dependents. It does not authorize corporations to make contracts 
of assessment insurance with persons other than members, and the per- 
sons insured by the corporations referred to are not members in the sense 
of the statute. Equaily without authority of law and of doubtful pro- 
priety, in my opinion, are certain methods pursued by some of the associa- 
tions, notably the club plan of insurance, of which 1 made mention in 
my last annual report, and the creation by various modes of a separate 
fund not applicable, in the manner the statute prescribes, to the payment 
of benefits. The legislature, unfortunately, though giving much consid- 
eration to the subject by its committees and in debate of proposed meas- 
ures, at its late session was unable to agree upon specific legislation in 
regard to assessment insurance. This failure was due, it appears, not to 
denial of the expediency ot legislation, but to a conflict of views of what 
legislation is expedient. I may, therefore, without impertinence, urge 
the subject anew upon the consideration of the legislature when it shall 
again assemble. If assessment insurance is given public countenance, 
and so commended to popular favor, the State should, by appropriate 
legislation, secure a just administration of the corporations, so that the 
people may realize the full benefits of the system and be protected from 
the imposition and abuse to which it opens opportunities and temptations. 


The sentence we have placed in italics indicates how 
thoroughly untrustworthy are such speculative associa- 
tions. Men are induced to pay them money year by 
year under the impression that they are buying life insur- 
ance, but how little reliance can be placed upon their 
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promises is above indicated. Regarding the contract 
entered into by these associations, the Commissioner says: 


Whatever the form of the contract—whatever is written in the Policy 
certificate—the insurance ceases and the contract becomes weal 
when the association dissolves or is unable to enforce the Collection of 
assessments from its members, for such assessments are its Only resource 
The contract, in fact, sa promise to pay, provided the association is able » 
pay when the contract is payable, 


This is a short and terse way of indicating the equiv. 
ocal nature of assessment insurance contracts, but it js 
correct. Let any member of one of these associations 
read his certificate of membership, and he will see that all 
the managers contract to do is to levy an assessment on 
the members when a claim becomes due, and to pay to 
the beneficiary the amount received, less expenses. The 
beneficiary is, by the same instrument, bound to accept 
as full payment of his claim such sum as one assessment 
realizes, notwithstanding the fact that the face of the cer. 
tificate may call for six or eight times as much. 

The Commissioner points out the difference between 
a policy of insurance in a legitimate life company and an 
assessment company in the following paragraph: 


The statement of a few evident facts should make clear to the com. 
monest apprehension the distinction between the two systems of life in. 
surance and the advantages or defects of each. The contract ofa policy- 
holder in a level premium or ‘‘ old line” company covers the whole life 
or a definite term, absolutely ; the price he pays is calculated with refer. 
ence to the whole lifeor term; and the scheme provides the company’s 
ability to perform the exact terms of the contract. The insured pays in 
tne earlier years more than the normal cost of his current insurance, and 
the excess goes to his credit and constitutes the company’s reserve fund, 
of which he owns the share he contributes, and which guarantees his 
future insurance to the end of life or term. The member of an assess. 
ment association buys a temporary insurance with a chance it may last 
while he lives. The policyholder in a life company buys a current insur- 
ance and also a right to future insurance, secured by substantial and ade- 
quate pledge. One is cheaper in present cost—the other is surer of 
permanence and as cheap if reckoned for the whole period—and each is 
worth its cost provided the conditions of integrity and capable manage- 
ment are fulfilled in each. The stability of a life company is assured by 
its ownership of sound assets sufficient to enable it to pay in full its obli- 
gations as they fall due, early and remote. The stability of an assess- 
ment association rests solely on the probabilities that it will maintain its 
effective organization. 


The Commissioner is inclined to the belief that at some 
future time, in the millenium, probably, assessment insur- 
ance may develop into something trustworthy and desir- 
able; but at present he is suspicious of it, as well he may 
be. He says: 

With a judicious selection of lives, and equitable gradation of assess- 
ments, and sufficient accessions of new members to replace those who 
go out by death or otherwise, together with honesty and intelligence in 
1s affairs, I see no reason why an association on the assessment plan 
should not prosper and usefully serve a public want in furnishing a de- 
sired sort of insurance ata cheap rate. But the cautious man, whose ob- 
ject is, by insurance on his life, to secure a certain inheritance for his family, 
ts not likely to put his trust in assessment insurance. 


The last sentence destroys any favorable interpretation 
the assessment companies might seek to place upon the 
preceding one. But in that preceding sentence the Com- 
missioner names four conditions as being essential to the 
success of the assessment plan of insurance, and these 
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have never yet been found in an assessment company, as 
the wrecks of hundreds of them scattered over the land 


abundantly testify. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THERE is arumor among tariff companies that a branch office of 
one company has been caught allowing ten per cent off to the assured 
onarated risk. The story, as it is told, rests upon the information 
alleged to be given to a broker by a patron, and, like many other stories 
of the kind, is to be taken with many grains of allowance, The broker 
who lost the risk by reason of this alleged infraction of the tariff rules 
is collecting documentary evidence on the subject, and promises to 
make things lively in due course to the managers of the branch office 
in question. If the circumstan ial case can be proved it will create a 
sensation. Let no guilty man escape. 

a % x x 

THREE secretaries of Southern fire insurance companies were in the 
city last week, viz.: H. J. Lynn of the Memphis City of Memphis, 
Mr. Hurt of the Atlanta Home of Georgia and Mr. Joseph of the Cap- 
ital City of Montgomery, Ala. All of these offices, excepting the At- 
lanta Home, have risks in this city, and it is not strange they should 
visit us to partake of the sea breezes at this season. 

a x x x 

‘Weare informed that hereafter it is proposed to allow in manufactur- 
ing risks 15 per cent for the introduction of the automatic sprinkler with- 
out, and 30 per cent with, the coinsurance clause. This is a compromise 
of the extreme views of the various gentlemen on this subject, and prob- 
ably will be satisfactory to those interested. It is understood that the 
New England manufacturing mutuals are disposed to offer liberal con- 
cessions to parties who will use the automatic sprinklers, and it is 
deemed necessary to make a strong bid for the coinsurance feature in 
connection with the sprinkler for reasons quite obvious. 

% = * x 

THE retirement of the Fireman’s Trust is one more instance of bow- 
ing to the inevitable. The assets and net surplus of the company have 
steadily declined for the past five years. The net surplus in 1880 was 
$76,148, and in 1884 only $17,234. The company was one of the most 
modest of the locals, although in 1882 and 1883 it made quite a spurt 
for income, and ran its premium account up from $62,425 in 1881 to 
$95,388 in 1882, but its losses also increased from $48,188 to $93,185 
in two years. The expenses were disproportionate in comparison with 
other offices, and the directors did a wise thing to retire. There are 
others in almost similar condition, and their retirement will not be 
missed any more than that of the Fireman’s Trust. 

x % s * 

ONE of the smaller city companies barely escaped impairment of 
capital last year by passing its usual dividend. By this means its sur- 
plus was sligh'ly increased and the company saved its credit. Judging 
by the meagre dividends of the July period it is fair to presume that 
the absence of any dividend whatever in some companies is a sign that 
none has been earned. There is a wail in several offices about the 
decline in the market value of investmen’s, and unless there is a 
decided recovery between now and. January, several of the smaller 
Companies will feel the depreciation quite seriously. 


* * ¥ x 
THE list of insurances on the Martin Worn & Co. furniture factory, 
lately burned in Williamsburgh, is suggestive of unwillingness to pay 
afair rate. Certainly, with only $60,000 insurance on property valued 
at $200,000, it ought to have been an easy matter to have secured the 
entire amount at home without troubling Mob.le and New Orleans 
companies of the unrepresented kind. There is a vast difference in 





sending a riskto a distant city to save a rate and seeking protection 
after the home facilities have been exhausted, at rates fixed by the 
underwriters. 

% % * * 

COMPANIES which are able to make a good showing for the past six 
months are quite justitied in printing statements, but it is only plain 
truth to say that the majority of companies are thankful that no semi- 
annual statement is required by the.r own State this year. 

¥ ¥ x * 

AN ex-manager of an English company represented in this country 
is now soliciting Ametican business, to be placed by him asa broker in 
London. The English companies abroad have heretotore held such 
views of brokers as almost to preclude them from admit'ing that the 
business may be respectable, and in their American negotiations the mere 
suspicion of a candidate being engaged in a brokerage business was 
enough to kill his chances. But when the ret:red managers of English 
companies become brokers there is evidently a change of opinion and 
hope for the managers. 

* * * ¥ 

AMONG the financial troubles of the new Casino in this city is inabil- 
ity or unwillingness to pay the premiums upon a number of fire insur- 
ance policies covering the property. This fact is very annoying toa 
number of companies, who are unable to collect anything or to secure 
a return of the policies. Of course, most emphatic cancellation notices 
have been issued and served upon all the parties in interest, but it is 
always unpleasant to have policies which have been ordered canceled 
remain in the assured’s hands, It is a case of financial imbecility. 

# .* % ¥ 

OuR item last week relative to the indignation of certain Canadians 
over the loss of the $100,000 premium, supposed to be paid on the re- 
moval of the Grand Trunk Railway risks, provokes an officer of one 
company to say that it serves the Canada syndicate just right. One of 
tho Toronto parties interested in the affair in expectancy, played a 
shabby trick upon a New York broker many years ago in connection 
with a part of this identical railway risk, and to have lost it now is only 
an instance of retributive justice. 

% * * x 

WE are informed that some new companies, not heretofore known as 
contestants, are about to compete for some of the lake cargo business, 
hoping to quit about the middle of September, before the equinoctial 
gales. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


ST. PAUL’S FIRE PROTECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

I have a copy of ‘‘ THE INSURANCE YEAR Book, 1884-85, carefully cor- 
rected to June 20, 1884,” issued by THE SpEcTATOR Company. In this 
year’s book, ‘‘carefully corrected to June 20, 84,” you certainly do St. 
Paul a great injustice, and your book a great injury. In your list of 
cities and fire departments you give the population of St. Paul as 41.473. 
This was the census of 1880. The city has increased from 15,000 to 
20,000 each year since—and June 20, 1884, it has at least 100,000, It 
would be an unusual thing for a city to pay $11 per capita for insurance, 
which your statement would indicate, when compared with the amount of 
insurance premiums collected here. You say we have four steam engines. 
We have seven. You say one hook and ladder truck. We have one 
with extension ladder seventy-five feet, with small chemicals ; one Hayes 
truck with eighty-five feet raise, both furnished with pompiers. You say 
four hose carriages. We have four one-horse and four two-horse hose 
carriages. You say 3050 teet of rubber hose in good condition, 2930 feet 
poor. We have 12,000 feet of good hose. 

You do not mc ntion chemical engines. We have one two-tank, eighty 
gallons, and one two-tank, 100 gallons, chemicals, and four supply 
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wagons. Our water-works are gravity. You say twenty miles of mains 
with 170 hydrants, We have thirty-three miles of mains, and will have 
forty-five miles 1st November, with 318 hydrants ; fifty more will be in 
position November 1, and constantly extended after that. You say nine- 
teen men paid full time, twenty-three part. We have ninety-four full 
paid men in our fire department. Fire alarm telegraph—you say twenty- 
one alarm boxes. We have fifty-one now in place, and fifteen more 
ordered by council will be extended as needed. You say sixteen horses. 
We have forty. 

Our fire limit ordinance covers twenty-three blocks—ordinance pro- 
hibiting the keeping and sale of fireworks, except when stored in fire- 
proof vaults ; the keeping, sale or use of gasoline, or storage of kerosene 
oil without a permit from the chief engineer. Building law with the 
supervision of building inspector. 

Now, Messrs. Edi‘ors, it does seem to me that you will recognize the 
fact that somebody has neglected their duty in this matter, to the great 
injury of your YEAR Book, as it shows its incorrectness, and, conse- 
quently, decreases its value, and at the same time you have done the city 
of St. Paul great injustice. The attention of insurance companies has 
frequently been called to the deficiencies in our fire department and 
water-works, which are known to be of less capacity than we should 
have ; still, everyone is doing his level best to catch up in these respects 
with the unprecedented growth of this city. 

Had you consulted the compact manager here, he would have cheer- 
fully given you all these items correctly ; as it now stands, I cannot see 
that you can do better than to publish this statement, 

Gro. W. HALL, Manager. 


St. PAUL, July 19, 1884. 


[In explanation of the errors in THE YEAR Book referred to we would 
say that three communications were addressed to persons in St. Paul 
asking for precisely the information given in the above communication, 
and no answers were received. In the absence of “corrected returns” 
we were obliged to use the information given last year or leave St. Paul 
out of the list. It is a delicate matter to trouble such busy men as under- 
writers usually are for such information, but had we appreciated the full 
extent of Mr. Hall’s courtesy we should certainly have applied to him. 
We trust that he will hereafter keep us informed of all matters in his 
vicinity of interest to the insurance fraternity. We do not claim absolute 
accuracy for the fire department statistics in THE YEAR Book—that is 
simply impossible to obtain. We do claim, however, that during the 
past five years we have put forth our best endeavors to secure this inform- 
ation, and have spent many hundreds of dollars to obtain what is given, 
We cannot force persons in interest to answer our interrogatories, and so 
must do the best we can. In gathering these statistics we address chiefs 
of fire departments, and when they fail to respond we send to postmasters, 
insurance agents or prominent busincss men, frequently being required 
to send four or five times before obtaining a response. Few appreciate 
the importance of this work—except when an error is made—and it is, 
consequently, harder work and more costly to prepare this department of 
Tue YEAR Book than any other. Notwithstanding all the difficulties we 
have had to encounter, and the fact that there are some errors in it, the list 
is the most elaborate and complete of any ever compiled. While we are 
glad to have our sins of commission or omissions pointed out to us, we 
hope our friends will give us due credit for the mass of valuable informa- 
tion THE YEAR Book contains, and which can be found nowhere else,— 
Editor THE SpecraTor.] 





IRON SHUTTERS—FIRE IN COTTON. 


[To THE EpiToR oF THE SPECTATOR.] 

I note two articles in THE SPECTATOR of the roth: 

First. Are iron shutters a satety or adanger? Oftener a danger than 
asecurity. They are less used in Baltimore, I believe, than elsewhere. 
The bars set in the masonry which take their place are a greater resist- 
ance to forcible entry of the building than the shutter, while the view of 
the interior is preserved and access to water; also the possible creation of 
a vent for acurrent that might carry fire rapidly through the building. In 
this city it is rare to see a store, bank or other place liable to assault from 
a burglar protected otherwise than by open windows—often plate glass 
the only barrier—and a gas light burning all night. We have never heard 
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of the robbery or burning of any place so protected. It is questionab| 
if shutters are a protection in high houses separated by narrow all e 
owing to the long concealment of a fire which they afford, ” 
Second. To extinguish fire in a bale of cotton, drive the Pipe of 
‘* hand extinguisher,” Holloway’s patent, into the bale at the point olds 
smoke issues, and when it is inserted as far as you can free it, turn on 
the full force of the machine. Water and carbonic acid do their work 
quickly and thoroughly. This method was successfully used upon the 
cotton carried from the great fire of January, 1880, to the extent of several 
hundred bales. , G.B.C 
BALTIMORE, July 16, 1884. . 





INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD, 





THE sanitary condition of Hungary is acknowledged to be extremely 
bad. 

INSURANCE papers continue to increase in number abroad. The latest 
is The Agent d’Assurances. 

THE City of Berlin fire department is to have its engines replaced by 
carbonic acid and steam engines, ’ 


THREE life insurance companies having their chief office in Holland 
have lately opened branch Offices in Paris. 

THE Finanza of Milan speaks in high terms of a work in favor of life 
insurance written by an Italian lady, Signora Tomasina Guidi. It is en. 
titled Riconciliazione. 

AccorDING to Los Seguros, the Canary Islands seem to be well pro. 
vided with insurance companies, there being English, German, Spanish 
(two of each), and a French company. 

THERE would seem to be need of some scientific work in Germany, 
as a correspondent in Wallmann’s Zeitschrift speaks of an old hail ad. 
juster who mistook the depredations of crows for hail damage. 


L’ArGus does not believe that industrial insurance will be tried in 
France. The companies cannot increase their tariffs more than one-tenth 
without authority from the government. The question of suicides form 
other barriers. 

THE marine insurance business of Hamburg was not so prosperous in 
1883 as in the previous year. The eleven companies of the place re. 
ceived altogether in premiums the sum of 20,365,350 marks, of which 
14,046,110 marks were for their own account, 

THE papers have given us, as already said, few details about the chol- 
era—mere figures and no descriptions. The first case, on June 14, was 
regarded as sporadic—the eternal excuse. Butin a few days a captain 
died, and soldiers began to go off at the rate of five a day. 

Peruaps there is no greater proof of the struggle for existence -the 
fierce competition of later days—in Europe than the various projects for 
life insurance, accident insurance, etc. Germany is now imitating the 
very worst faults of the Third French Empire, ‘‘a sop to Cerberus;” 
something to quiet the proletarians, 

EITHER there are more incendiaries in Germany than here or, at least, 
the laws against incendiarism are more efficiently carried out. During 
1882 no fewer than 953 persons were accused in the German Empire of 
the crime, and 644 were sentenced. Of the sentenced 530 were malesand 
114 females, and 160 were under eighteen years of age. 

THE General Insurance of Trieste and Venice gives a prize every yeat 
forthe best work ona given insurance subject. Last year the subject 
was: ‘‘On the Adjustment of Losses from Hail.” None of the manu- 
scripts offered were up to the standard, but one author was given sixly 
dollars, and the surplus will be added for another essay. 


THE cause of death! A mournful but a necessary and instructive 
study for the insurance man. The statistics of the German Empire from 
1877 t0-1882, with regard to the principal causes of death, although only 
referring to a very small proportion of cases, are yet instructive. Out of 
200,000 annual cases of death, we find that the following percentage died 
of: consumption, 13; other diseases of respiratory organs, II ; diarrhea, 
5.04; diphtheria, 4.59; apop.exy, 3.36; scarlet fever, 2.26. The Upper 
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and Lower Rhine regions show sixteen per cent of deaths from consump- 
tion, while the Baltic coast and the Oder and Waath rezions and Central 
Germany have only from nine to eleven per cent. Other diseases of the 
respiratory organs show only twelve per cent on the North German Sea 
coast, while they are 13.76 per cent in the Rhine regions. Apoplexy has 
a very fair and equable effect over the whole country, 

TuE Cologne Accidental Insurance Company has so enlarged its rules 
that there would seem to be little room left for dissatisfaction or litiga- 
tion. Thus blood poisoning contracted by physicians in operations and 
dissections will be included, and also suffocation from gas and vapors. 
Besides this, the rights of the insured against third persons will not be 
transferred to the company. The rates are low and calculated for death, 
illness and incapacity for work. 

Even at this late day, we are astonished at the few details given in the 
press of the march of the cholera. The runs of some English horses and 
the rowing matches of a few English boys occupy more space than the 
progress of a malady that may disagreeably come home to us all. How- 
ever, the special press will look after this. Whether choiera come or not 
is of infinitely more importance to us than whether Blaine cr Cleveland 
be elected President. However, the following figures may serve as refer- 
ence, if not as consolation : June 14, first case, sailor on ‘*‘ Montebello” 
transport ; June 19, one fatal case ; June 20, two fatal cases; June 21, 
three fatal cases ; June 22, thirteen fatal cases, 

Tue French are estimating the extra mortality bills caused by the chol- 
era. The deaths from cholera during the three visitations were: In 
1832, 100,755; in 1849, 110,1ro, and in 1854-5, 145,551. The annual 
deaths ranged from 800,000 to 900,000. The increase of mortality by a 
cholera visitation is about ten per cent. Of course no pains will be 
spared to make use of the visitor in the cause of life insurance. . It 
would seem that the cholera extends the radius of operations in France 
ateach visitation. In 1832 it visited only fourty-four departments ; in 
1849, fifty-nine departments, and in 1853-54, eighty departments. There 
are eighty-eight departments in France, so that the epidemic made almost 
aclean sweep. 

We have received the first annual issue of The Directory of Manufactur- 
ers andDealers in Firemen’s Goods in Germany, Austria, etc. It is printed 
by the publisher of The Feuerwehrmann in Leipzig, and a copy is sent gratis 
toheads of departments. It contains acompendium of the literature bear- 
ing on fires, etc,, from 1665 to 1884, which, although chiefly dealing with 
German works, is still interesting. The oldest work mentioned is that 
ofa Greek work 200 B. C., and republished in Paris in 1693. If the 
Germans are not ahead of other nations in the art of extinguishing fires it 
is certainly not for want of special periodicals and literature. Hundreds 
of years ago inventors came out with their little (in our modern eyes) fire 
pumps, and rules, regulations and advice were given out as freely as to- 
day. 





MISCELLANY. 


SHRINKAGE IN VALUES AND FIRE AND LIFE IN- 
SURANCE. 


As one watches, through the medium of the daily press reports, a pro- 
cess of “liquidation” or shrinkage of values such as this country has 
passed through during the last few months, he has an indistinct impres- 
sion that it must be far reaching in its consequences—that to a greater or 
less degree every branch of trade, every profession that depends upon 
the flow or ebb of the financial tide, must be seriously affected. But when 
he comes to look to any given profession, to note its minute workings 
and the action and reaction thereon of financial stress, he learns some- 
thing of the interdependence of all parts of the social economy, and 
knows, if never before, that to touch one part, to influence it adversely, is 
to affect all parts to a greater or less extent. In the months that have just 
passed there has been a shrinkage in values, estimated by good judges as 
high as $1,000,000,000. No part of this has been in real wealth, but sim- 
Ply in the representatives of wealth; but to just this extent men feel them- 
selves pourer to-day than a few months since, and by this measure prop- 
any is less saleable, business is less liable to prove remunerative for the 
time, enterprises requiring money for their success are less undertaken, 





By so much more, also, propertyowners are compelled to the conversion 
of property into cash, increasing the would-be sellers by the same events 
which have decreased the prospective purchasers. That is, large amounts 
of property are thrown upon the market at the very time when the money 
and the disposition for their purchase are lacking. What this means to 
many is already apparent in the lengthening list of business failures with 
which the daily pressteems. What it means to the fire underwriter, ex- 
perience has long since shown, for he too frequently is the only cash pur- 
chaser that the embarrassed owner can find, and under the circumstances 
of a total destruction of the property, the only one who cannot be too 
critical in regard to the real value and the price to be paid. 

To the fire underwriter, however, times like these, when there has been 
no loss of real wealth, call simply for extra care in the writing of risks, 
tigid adherence to rates, careful supervision of risks already on the books, 
and such a study of the aspect of business that he will know somewhat 
of the branches on which the greatest stress has fallen and where he must 
look for the heaviest loss. Even with these, he cannot hope wholly to 
escape the burden of the times, and he must expect to read the effects 
thereof in the lengthening list of claims and the increased readiness with 
which ordinarily choice risks are destroyed. 

In life insurance the first suggestion of times like these must be of the 
decrease in business, of the greater difficulty in the keeping up of policies 
by the meeting of renewal premiums. But the second, sober thought 
should be the wiser and the more effective, for it should be that at a time 
when values are uncertain, when many a man knows not what may be the 
value to him of the invested accumulations of a lifetime, there is one firm 
rock, one real value, and that is in the life insurance policy; that here is 
that which stands when all else fails; that here is the one bright point, no 
matter how dark all else may be, and it should become an easy task for the 
agent who believes in his work to show to any man of “business sagacity 
that, whatever else is lost, he should cling to his life insurance as the one 
thing that may alone save himself and his family from want, as the one 
thing which is so firmly founded that if at last he or his must rely upon it 
alone, they will find it always a sure, unyielding support; and by this 
same token he should find therein the only argument necessary to con- 
vince the man who has thus far neglected insurance that it is the great 
necessity to him and his, already too long neglected, but from this time 
forth to be made his mainstay in the battle of life. —Standard. 





IRON IN BUILDINGS. 


It may be remembered that some ten years ago, in the columns of The 
Review, some special articles appeared bearing upon the non-suitability 
of iron girders or columns for use in buildings supposed to be fireproof, 
unless specially protected in some way or another. From a close in- 
spection made of the buildings in Paris and other French towns after the 
outbreak of the Commune, it was discovered that the peculiar system of 
building adopted in the new constructions in the capital of France, and 
elsewhere, presented very great advantages, and were well worthy of ob- 
servation, and also of imitation. To come a little closer home, we may 
state that, in almost every manual published bearing upon the question 
of the extinguishing of fires, it is distinctly laid down that iron columns 
or girders, whether of cast iron or wrought iron, are distinctly dangerous, 
both to the buildings when ignited and to the fireman whose duty it is to 
extinguish the flames. It is perfectly well known that iron, when heated, 
exercises a strong lateral thrust, and this is necessarily of ari aggravated 
nature in the case of a column or girder. Thus it will happen that iron, 
whether wrought or cast, will, on being heated, push the walls of a build- . 
ing outwards, with the result that the edifice crumbles into ruins. A 
stage further on, with the combination of heat and pressure, the girder 
will slowly sag downwards, whilst the column will bend, bringing the 
floor with it. Indeed, in the case of cast iron, the dangers, if not 
so immediately apparent, are none the less dangerous because the risks 
are concealed. A cast-iron column will stand apparently solid and up- 
right. The moment, however, a stream of water begins to play upon it, 
it will snap, with the result of ruin to the building, and probably death to 
the fireman. Whenever examinations have been made after great fires, it 
has been curious to observe the difference between the effects produced 
upon iron columns or girders and the solid beams of wood. The walls 
and floors will remain where the latter have been used, seemingly intact, 
and, the beam or support of wood being examined, it will be found to be 
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charred for many inches from the surface. It thus becomes a non-con- 
ductor, and the remainder of the wood remains unconsumed and the 
solid support of the building. At first sight, therefore, it would appear 
as if wood alone should be used, with the additional security of either 
fireproof paint or fireproof cement, Iron is, however, so much cheaper, 
not to say lighter, that it is improbable that wooden beams will now be 
brought back to supersede the use of either girders or columns of iron. 

To return again to the question of the French buildings, it will be 
found that the reason why the devastating fires started by the Commun- 
ists did not spread further and wreak havoc over a much larger area was 
because, in the French system of construction, the girders and columns 
are embedded in either plaster of Paris or solid brick-work, The Ger- 
man Government has now taken a distinct step in advance in regard to 
this matter. It seems to have been discovered that, at a fire which took 
place last winter in that country, the cast-iron columns of a house on fire 
were so severely cracked by the’effects of the cold water upon them that 
the house almost fell into ruins, with a great risk of loss of life to the 
firemen engaged. It seems strange that such truisms as these, which we 
have been preaching for over a decade, should take so long to sink into 
the minds of governing bodies; but we need not be surprised at the 
apparent slowness of the German Government, when we know that in 
large so-called fireproof warehouses and buildings in London solid iron 
doors are still insisted upon as being of value in cases of fire. Now, it 
is a well-known fact that a thick wooden door, faced with sheet iron, is 
lighter than an iron door, whilst it 1s absolutely fireproof; thatis to say, the 
flames from one room will not pass into the next if the door is shut. In 
the case of a door made simply of iron, the result of the flames playing 
upon one side of it is that the metal either softens and the fabric slowly 
collapses, or, if made of cast iron, that, on cold water playing upon it, it 
will crack and fly. In addition to this, these doors are very heavy to 
move, and this constitutes a strong premium upon leaving them open, for 
employees will not take more trouble than is absolutely necessary where 
their own personal interests are not involved. 

Whilst, therefore, we find that solid iron doors are preferred to iron- 
faced wooden doors, we can hardly afford to be very satirical at the ex- 
pense of the Germans, but rather to compliment them upon being 
distinctly ahead of us in coming to the resolution that iron pillars and 
girders will not be permitted in any building in the future unless faced 
or protected with fireproof plaster or else by brick-work. The Berlin 
police now appear to insist, when partition walls rest upon columns, that 
the latter are to be bricked in, or covered with the patent plastering in 
such a way that an air space remains between the iron and the brick or 
plaster cover. The Berlin authorities appear to be specially strict in 
cases of buildings devoted to residential purposes, but we do not learn 
as yet that they have gone to the extent of interfering with commercial 
premises of any kind. It is, in fact, a purely police measure, but as such 
will be welcomed as a very long step in the right direction. We sin- 
cerely hope that the time cannot be very far distant when both the fire 
insurance companies and the Metropolitan Board of Works—or we will goa 
step farther, and say even the police—will be entrusted with powers to pro- 
hibit the occupation of any buildings of residential character which are 
supported or strengthened by iron columns unless faced or protected in 
the manner to which we have now called attention.—Aeview, London. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Dr. Koch on Cholera. 


IF to foreknow an enemy is to be forearmed against him, the public can- 
not too diligently bear in mind the recent utterances of Dr. Koch on the 
subject of cholera. Dr. Koch does not profess to be a healer, but merely 
an observer of the disease, but at the peril of his life he has made observa- 
tions which give him probably a mofe thorough understanding of its 
origin and progress than any other person in the world now possesses, 
As to the nature of the disease and the means by which it is communi- 
cated he says: 

The infection is not conveyed by the air, but by the absorption of the microbes 


in eating, thus introducing them into the digestive canal. This is done both by 
means of drink and of solid food. Hence my advice to the authorities to close the 
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wells, and for people to drink water which has been boiled, or comes from spots 
distant from the infected centres, or waters slightly mineral. Hence, also, the 
necessity of only eating things cooked at a high temperature, such aS Vegetables 
and fruits deprived of their skins or boiled down. The microbe dies when exposed 
to a high and especiaMy a dry temperature. It is solely transmissible by direct 
dejections or articles soiled by them. The first precaution, therefore, is to expose 
the linen of patients to dry heat or carbolic acid, somewhat strong, for the microbe 
cannot live in strong solutions of carbolic acid, or in great dryness. It likes mois 
ture and flourishes in it. It has been found in ponds in the countries where cholera 
exists. A high wind, the Mistral, for instance, would destroy it in rooms, linens, 
etc. Any soiled article, when once dried, is not dangerous, for the microbe is dead 
and incapable of reproduction. This is why I recommend the closing and drying 
for some hours of infected rooms. 


Dr. Koch gives the following direction to those exposed to the epidemic 
and for the care of those afflicted with it: 


In time of cholera it is necessary to lead a regular life, experience showing that 
digestive derangements promote the outbreak of cholera. Excess in eating and 
drinking should therefore be avoided, as also heavy food which may produce 
diarrhoea. Send for a doctor as soon as the latter appears. Swallow no food com. 
ing from an infected house. Articles coming from an unknown quarter should be 
cooked; I mention milk in particular. All water defiled by man should be pro- 
hibited. Doubtful water to be avoided is that coming from shallow wells in jn 
habited spots, and from marshes, ponds, brooks or water-courses receiving and con- 
veying contaminated water. Water is considered especially dangerous which in 
any way has been defiled by choleraic evacuations. As a corolla y of the foregoing 
it may be added that water used in washing dishes and linen should not»be thrown 
into wells or streams or the vicinity of them. When it is impossible to obtain water 
pure, the simplest plan is to boil it. This refers not merely to drinking, but to 
kitchen water, for the choleraic germ may be transmitted when in water to the per- 
son using it for washing linen or dishes, or for preparing food or ablutions. The 
chief lesson from this remark is that water drunk is not the only vehicle of the 
choleraic germ. That water is pure or boiled is not an absolute safeguard. Any 
case of cholera may become a centre of infection. The patients should be removed 
and unnecessary contact avoided In rooms where there are choleraic patients eat 
and drink nothing. Choleraic evacuations should be collected in vessels contain- 
ing a solution of carbolic acid. ‘The apartments of choleraic patients should be left 
uninhabited for six days. Persons having had contact with patients should wash 
their hands in soap and water and asolution of carbolic acid. In case of death the 
body should be immediately removed. Articles used by patients should not be 
transported till after disintection. Laundresses should not take the linen of patients 
unless disinfected. 





Retirement of the Fireman’s Trust Insurance Company. 


DuriInG the past week the Fireman’s Trust Insurance Company of 
Brooklyn announced its intention to wind up, and the outstanding risks 
have been reinsured in the American Fire Insurance Company of Newark. 
It has been asserted that the retirement of the company was hastened by an 
investment of the cash proceeds from the sale of the government bonds 
owned, which proved unprofitable. The statement is current that $150,- 
000 obtained was loaned to George I. Seney, the well-known bank presi- 
dent and philanthropist, and this the compaay has failed to realize on, 
on account of Mr. Seney’s recent embarrassment ; hence its sudden pre- 
cipitation into retirement. This rumor having been repeated to the 
officers, they did not deny it, but contented themselves with the averment 
that the stockholders will receive their $150,000 capital back in full, and 
perhaps a little surplus over. Of course, the policyholders are fully pro- 
tected by the American of Newark. 

The Fireman’s Trust was organized in 1859, commencing business on 
March 17 of that year. Up to January 1, 1884. the company has received $1,” 
548,910 in premiums, and paid losses aggregating $707,331. During the same 
time dividends have been paid to the stockholders amounting to $310,500. 
The resources of the company and its business have been shrinking for 4 
number of years. Year after year the total expenditures have overtopped 
the income,and dividends have been regularly paid from the surplus 
funds. 





New York City’s Water Supply. 
Tue deputy commissioner of public works last week said that the aque 
duct was delivering all the water that could safely be allowed to pass 
through it. This is an average of 100,000,000 gallons daily. Thus far 
the large storage reservoirs have been drawn on only to a limited extent. 
This was done in the warm weather of June. The heavy rains of the pre 
sent month have made good these drains, On Thursday the reports made 
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to the department of public works show that the water was running an 
inch over the lip of the dam of the middle branch reservoir, and the reser- 
yoir at Boyd’s Corners was full. This is a good showing for this time of 
the year. There is a depth of 27 feet 5% inches of water in the Central 
Park reservoir. When full there should be a depth of 35 feet. 

The New York Tribune states that there have been many complaints 
from correspondents because the water shows less force each year. In 
many houses where it formerly ascended to the third floor in the daytime 
jt now reaches only to the second. The department of public works 
officials say that this is due to the city’s growth and the corresponding in- 
creased consumption. During warm days more water is actually drawn 
from the Central Park reservoir than the aqueduct delivers. This loss is 
made up as far as possible when cooler weather lessens the demand. 
Care 1s exercised not to draw the supply in the Central Park to a suffi- 
cient extent to imperil the city’s supply in case a break occurs in the 


aqueduct. 





The Equitable Fire Insurance Company of Nashville. 
For years the Equitable Fire Insurance Company of Nashville, Tenn., 
has lead the companies of that thrifty State in the volume and quality of 
business done, and its experiences during the current year have been so 
favorable as to justify the anticipation of a more than satisfactory annual 
statement on January 1, 1885. New risks are accepted cautiously by the 
managers of the company, who have the faculty seemingly of getting the 
cream of the business, and generally manage to avoid the risks that are 
destined to burn, Whether this is primarily due to a happy fatality or to 
business circumspection and sagacity, we shall not venture an opinion, 
The Equitable’s surplus funds are increased annually and dividends 
are regularly paid to the stockholders from the current earnings. The 
Equitable was organized 1869, and for years has been doing business on 
acash capital of $150,000. The assets of the company by last report 
aggregate $190,268 ; the liabilities, except capital, amount to $27,216, and 
the company therefore possesses an available net surplus over all liabili- 
ties, capital included, amounting to $13,052. In 1879 this surpius was 
$3222, so that it will be noticed that in five years the surplus accumula- 
tions have been more than quadrupled. The surplus, we understand, 
has still further increased during the present year. The premiums in 
1883 received by the Equitable totaled $37,446, and the total income was 
$50,490. The lusses paid by the company in the same time were $27,358. 
The sound indemnity offered by this company is in no small degree due 
to the energy and business ability of its officers. The directory of the 
company is composed of well-known men of wealth, and its stock is held 
at high value. 





The Untrustworthiness of Private Fire Protection. 


Many large manufacturing establishments drill their men in the use of 
the fire apparatus provided for fire, and private fire brigades are now fre- 
quent in factories and mills in this country and in England. The men 
are taught their proper piaces, and periodic trial tests are made of their 
discipline and efficiency, usually with satisfactory results, the fire ex- 
tinguishing apparatus being found to work perfectly. But when fire does 
occur the value of such amateur fire brigades is oftentimes proved to te 
ofsmall account. Occasionally they do good service, but the trouble 
appears to be that where such brigades are held ready for fire too much 
confidence is placed in them when fire is actually discovered, and the 
Tegular fire department is not promptly notified. The fire loss thus re- 
sulting is usually much larger than it would have been had notification 
been sent to the professional firemen immediately on the breaking out 
ofthe fire. We notice an account in the daily papers of a fire in a Pater- 
son mill on Sunday morning, which is a fair instance of too much trust 
having been placed in the drilled workmen, who nevertheless did good 
Service in this case in combatting the spread of the flames. But the delay 
i sending for the fire department, without doubt, cost the insurance 
Companies several thousand dollars. The Dolphin Mill at Paterson is 
the largest jute mill in America, and one of the very largest in the world, 
employing about 1000 hands, using upward of 2000 tons of jute yearly, 
and turning out four to six miles daily of Napier matting, a fancy floor 
covering in much request, used in seaside hotels particularly. The 
mills are extensive brick and stone structures, in the western part of the 
city, To guard against danger from fire the various departments are 





separated by iron doors, some of them double, and an organized fire 
brigade among the operatives have been drilled fortnightly. On Satur- 
day afternoon last the brigade went through the usual drill. A severer 
test of its efficiency occurred between three and four o’clock Sunday 
morning, when fire was discovered in the ‘‘ batch-house.” This is where 
the raw jute is taken from the bale, soaked, separated and prepared for 
spinning. On one side of the building is the main mill, full of machinery, 
worth upward of $500,000, and on the other side is the storehouse, where 
about $50,000 worth of stock was piled up ready for shipment. The 
double iron doors separating these buildings from the batch-house were 
promptly closed before the fire had spread, and the brigade set to work 
putting out the flames. They soon found the job too big for them, and 
the city fire department was called out. There was great danger of the 
destruction of the entire buildings, in which case one of the Barbour flax 
mills would have probably caught fire also. The city fire department ar- 
riving found a hard fight before them; but they went to work without 
flinching, and after considerable exertion the effective work of the firemen 
told and the flames were confined to the comparatively small building in 
which they originated. The interior of the batch-house,- however, was 
completely gutted, and it involved the loss of the large quantity of jute 
prepared for use in the mill. The machine shop, on the second floor, 
and the pattern shop, containing great numbers of patterns, which it will 
be almost impossible to replace, were also burned out. The loss is es- 
timated at from $15,000 to $20,000, but the wonder is that it did not reach 
more. The loss is fully covered by insurance, it is said. The origin of 
the fire has not been discovered. 





Friendly Societies’ Secretaries in Trouble. 


AT Canterbury several charges of felony and embezzlement have been 
preferred against Henry Albert Pierce, the secretary of a large benefit 
club, known as the Canterbury Friendly Society, to which he pleaded 
guilty, but made a statement implicating another officer of the institution, 
The defalcations were stated to amount toabout £130, and sentence of six 
months’ hard labor was passed. At Westminster, Henry Tomlinson, 
messenger, of Poona street, Clapham Junction, has been charged with 
embezzling the funds of the Provident Friends of Labor Loan Society, of 
which registered society he had been secretary for over twenty-one years. 
It was stated that for many years the prisoner held a responsible situation 
at the Army Clothing Factory at Pimlico, and many of the employees 
there were members of the society, which held its meetings at a public- 
house in the neighborhood. It was alleged that the accused received 
sums of money, amounting in the aggregate to nearly £1600, for which he 
gave no credit in his books, the frauds being committed by means of 
duplicate contribution cards and forgery. After evidence had been given 
in five cases, showing that the prisoner had either failed to account alto- 
gether for sums paid by depositors or had credited a less amount than 
that which was actually received, Mr. D’Eyncourt committed the prisoner 
for trial, and refused an application for bail.—Review, London. 





Will the Policy be Vitiated ? 


THE Cincinnati correspondent of the Baltimore Underwriter refers at 
length to the recent death of W. R. McGill, who fell from a railway car 
headlong to the ground, sixty feet below: 

W. R. McGill, from boyhood, was a clerk in his father’s store in Clermont 
county, Ohio, and later continued in business on his own account, until he had 
amassed a fortune of probably $75,000. Living in an isolated village, with no out- 
let except by wagon, when a few years since a narrow gauge railroad was pro- 
jected, which was to pass through it, the village and county became elated. The 
road was completed to and beyond the village, but lacked several miles of the east- 
ern terminus. Meantime Mr. McGill, having a large interest in the road, was 
elected president, from which time he devoted his time to forwarding its interests, 
accumulating the while a large amount of stock, purchased mainly with the idea of 
sustaining the value and price. Embarrassments followed, and he became so in- 
volved that he resorted te any and every means to sustain himself until the comple- 
tion of the road to Portsmouth, when a sufficient amount would be at once realized 
to clear off all his obligations. It only lacked three little miles of reaching this 
Mecca, but to him it was as bad as if there were a hundred intervening. The 
straits to which he had been reduced, and the methods he had adopted, began to 
simmer and finally to boil, until it was developed that these methods were alto- 
gether dishonorable, and prosecution stared him squarely in the face, With this 
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certainty plainly portrayed, sick, discouraged and disheartened, one morning he 
took the train up the road. Complaining of nausea he sat near the side door of the 
baggage car, vainly endeavoring to relieve his stomach, and in one of the violent 
retchings, and just as the train was passing a high trestle, he lost his ho'd upon the 
car and fell headlong to the ground, sixty feet below. When they reached his quiver- 
ing body he was dead. His death hastened developments, which are so unsavory 
as to suggest suicide. He had recently secured a policy of $20,000 on his life in the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, the payment of which may possibly hinge 
upon the interpretation put upon his final action—whether it was voluntary or 
otherwise. The impossibility of accurately ascertaining the fact, except circum- 
stantially, will render the company's decision of interest. 





Buildings that Resist Earthquakes. 

THE volcanic eruptions in Java, the earthquakes in Ischia, and our own 
Western tornadoes, have probably caused much more destruction of life 
and property than they would have caused if buildings had been specially 
adapted to resist them. In Japan, where shocks of earthquake are fre- 
quent, a contemporary says that it is not usualto dig foundations for any 
building, no matter how large or important it may be. Rocks slightly 
rounded at the top are placed where the corners of the house are to be. 
The corner posts, rounded at the end, rest on these. The timbers are all 
pinned together, not nailed, so as to allow of considerable movement 
without coming apart. In the ceatral portion of the building the timbers 
are particularly heavy, and act as ballast. In high towers there are some- 
times huge beams swung from the roof and reaching to within a foot of 
the ground, which prevent the building from being overturned either by 
earthquake or storm. The oldest building in Japan, the treasury at Nara, 
is built in this manner, without the swinging beam, but with a very heavy 
ballast in the framework of the centre of the floor. A well-known artist 
is the inventor of a painting hut which is constructed in part on the same 
principle. It rests on stones at the corners, the timbers are keyed to- 
gether and it carries a heavy ballast under the floor. It is, however, in 
addition, secured to the ground by ropes and anchors. This hut will out- 
ride a gale in perfect safety. — Scientific American. 








MERE MENTION. 





—Joel Hurt, secretary of the Atlanta Home Insurance Company of At- 
lanta, Ga., was in New York last week. 

—S. Kehrmann & Son have been appointed agents of the German de- 
partment of the Providence-Washington Insurance Company at St. Louis. 


—Brooks & Manning of Cleveland have conducted the central depart- 
ment of the London Assurance Corporation successfully fur the past 
seven or eight years. 

—The firemen lost their Firemen’s Fund in 1879, and now the Fireman’s 
Trust has succumbed to the inevitable. All that is left to bear the name 
of the New York fire boys is the plain Firemens Insurance Company, or- 
ganized in 1825. 


—We know of a general agency firm of old and high standing that de- 
sires to represent the New York State agency of a good fire insurance 
company, excepting the metropolitan district. We shall be pleased to 
inform any inquirer of the name of the firm. 

—At Kansas City an additional pumping force to the water-works is 
about completed, and the supply of water will reach 14,000,000 gallons 
daily. With this volume of water, fifty miles of pipe, and 454 hydrants, 
the fire department feel in good condition to combat fires. 

—The fire alarm wires of the Chicagu Fire Department will all be un- 
derground ina few weeks. The tests made of the conduit system have 
been satisfactory so far, and no trouble is anticipated for the future after 
the new office in the new City Hall once gets in working order. 

—The following Cincinnati companies declared July dividends : Enter- 
prise, semi-annual, 3 per cent; Germania, semi-annual, 4 per cent; 
Merchants and Manufacturers, semi-annual, 6 per cent; National, semi- 
annual, 5 per cent; Eureka, semi-annual, 6 per cent; Cincinnati, semi- 
annual, 5 per cent; Miami Valley, 3 per cent; Globe, quarterly, 2 per cent; 
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Washington, quarterly, 2 per cent; Western, semi-annual, 6 per cent, Our 
stock and dividend table on another page shows the midsummer dividends 
declared by all companies reporting to the New York Insurance Depart. 
ment. 

—The death is announced of Jacob H. Lex, secretary of the Fire Aggo. 
ciation of Philadelphia, which occurred last week. Mr. Lex was sixty. 
nine years old and was an old and faithful officer of the Fire Association, 
whose face will be greatly missed by the office customers and employees, 

—The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company and other owners of the 
first mortgage bonds of the Ogdensburg railroad filed a petition in the 
Supreme Court at Portland, Me., on July 15, asking that the receiver be 
ordered to pay the interest due July 1. A hearing will be held the firs 
Tuesday in September. 

—It seems that the Mechanics and Traders Insurance Company of 
New York has not yet found any company that is willing to take the out. 
standing risks at the rate desired, and there is little prospect of an jp. 
surer turning up. The company will keep its office open ona small 
scale, and wiil probably try to carry its risks to expiration, from the 
present outlook. 

—A costly fire extinguisher was used at a tire the other night in a small 
town in the mission of San Jose. The town was almost totally destroyed 
by fire and the water supply was completely exhausted before the flames 
were quenched, so when the water was all gone claret was used to extin. 
guish the flames to prevent the destruction of the old mission church, 
The total loss was $50,000. 

—John A. McCall, Jr., as Superintendent of the Insurance Depart 
ment, has been directed by the court to transfer to N. D. Wendell, re. 
ceiver of the Universal Life Insurance Company, all funds and securities 
now held by him belonging to said company. The order directs that the 
money shall be deposited in the Merchants National Bank of Albany, to 
be paid out by order of the court. 

—They make short work of incendiaries in Turkey, paying him back 
in his own coin with interest. In an interesting article in St. Nicholas on 
‘‘ How we were burnt out in Constantinople,” occurs the following para. 
graph: ‘‘ As we stood looking at the fire, we beheld a man struggling 
and the next moment saw him thrown deliberately into the flames, 
George and I exchanged looks of horror, but the by-standers seemed to 
pay little heed to the occurrence, merely remarking that the man was an 
incendiary who had been caught in the act of spreading the fire for the 
purpose of robbery.” 

—The Falls City Fire Insurance Company of Louisville, which began 
business on June 1, has a paid-up capital stock of $100,000, and is off. 
cered by Jobn T. Moore, president ; John M. Robinson, vice-president; 
William Tillman, treasurer, and J. W. Beilstein, secretary. The direct 
ors of the company areas follows: John T. Moore, Dennis Long, P. Me 
guiar, N. Bloom, J. M. Robinson, G. W. Swearingen, H. C. Warren, C. 
H. Wedekind, John H. Leathers, W. S. Wymond, A. P. Humphrey, 
William Tillman, J. G. McCulloch, Alfred T. Harris, Jr., W. H. Dilling- 
ham, G. F. Downs, Samuel A. Miller, E. A. Goddard, H. Verhoef, Jr, 
L. Richardson, J. W. Gaulbert. 

—lIt is stated that not a single alarm of fire was sent out to the Phila 
delphia Fire Department during the weck ending July 7. When it is con 
sidered that the Fourth of July was included in this period, the absence 
of a fire in such a big city is a remarkable thing. Chief Cantlin said that 
only once within the past ten years has this occurred. It is singular how 
differently communities are affected. In Pittsburgh the Fourth of July 
occurred on the same day that it did in Philadelphia, which is not at all 
singular, but while the latter city had no alarms of fire, Pittsburgh is 
credited with having had one about every hour. Perhaps the fact that 
the Quaker city rigorously enforced a stringent city ordinance against in- 
cendiary fire-crackers and fireworks may account for her immunity from 
Fourth of July fires. 


—The trial at Chicago of Otto A. Nubell, the ex-superintendent of the 
Home Benefit Association, a notorious Western co-operative, resulted 
unfavorably to that worthy. Eight hundred policyholders of the concer 
claim to have been swindled out of $36,000. The jury returned a verdict 
of guilty, and fixed Nubell’s term of imprisonment at three years in the 
penitentiary. At first it appeared as if the prosecution had no case, asit 
could hardly be proved that Nubell conspired together with J. C. Rother 
mund, who isa myth. Nubell, however, convicted himself when he took 
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the stand. He admitted that he signed the name of Rothermund as pres 
jdent of the concern to the policies himself, He meant no harm by it, he 
said. He told his story of the swindle in the most unconcerned manner, 
The Chicago papers say that on some points he was densely ignorant, 
and when he wanted time to think for an answer to some of the questions 
he was conveniently deat for a few moments. 


_Tue SPECTATOR says that there is a piece of gossip in New York to 
the effect that a certain Cincinnati company is willing to establish an 
agency in that city provided the secretary of the company can secure an 
interest in an established agency there. As there are but two Cincinnati 
companies that could comply with the New York laws the thing is nar- 
rowed down to James and John, if there is any foundation for the gossip. 
—Cincinnati Price Current. 

—At Chicago, on July 15, Judge Tuley read a very long and elaborate 
decision in the famous case of Ward against Farwell. Ward, receiver of 
the bankrupt Republic Life Insurance Company, sued the stockholders 
for the amount of their unpaid stock for the benefit of creditors. John 
V. Farwell was sued both as stockholder and president of the company, 
$750,000 being claimed of him alone. There remains a balance of 
$900,000 still due the policyholders. Judge Tuley was of the opinion 
that the receiver can maintain his suit against Farwell, and that the stock- 
holders are liable to the full amount of their original stock. Mr. Far- 
well carries the largest ammount of life insurance in Chicago and is one of 
the heaviest insurers in the country, the total of his policies amounting 
to over $300,000. 


—Captain Arthur H. Clark, an English underwriter, has sued James 
Gordon Bennett for breaking a contract with him, whereby Clark should 
undertake to further the laying of a new cable across the Atlantic, over 
which Mr. Bennett could have absolute control, so that Jay Gould could 
not “crush him.” Mr. Clark was making $10,000 a year at the time as an 
underwriter, and Mr. Bennett offered him $15,000 a year to go into the 
enterprise. After Mr. Clark had got to work on the plan he claims that 
Mr. Bennett suddenly gave up the scheme and entered into plans with 
the great American capitalist, Mr. Mackay. Mr, Clark has, therefore, 
sued Mr. Bennett to recover $25,000 as remuneration for his services. 
The defendant has paid $4250 into court, which he claims is sufficient to 
meet all claims which the plaintiff might have against him. 


—In the little town of Redding, Ringgold county, Ia., Wednesday, a 
fire was discovered in the oflice of Dr. Eli Quigley, and the partially 
burned body of a man was found on a cot which was on fire. At first the 
body was thought to be that of Dr. Quigley, but on examination it proved 
to be that of a man named Lynch, who died and was buried early in June. 
The trunk was headless and partly decomposed. Upon a further in- 
vestigation it was learned that Dr. Quigley had disappeared, and that he 
had a policy of $10,000 on his life in the Northwestern Mutual Insurance 
Company of Milwaukee, and another for $6000 in the Co-operative 
Bankers Association, both of which had been taken out within a year. 
The conclusion reached is that the body was placed where it was found 
by Dr. Quigley, who then fired the office in order to swindle the insur- 
ance companies. 

—There has been a rumor current in the street of late to the effect that 
the Mutual Fire Insurance Corporation of Manchester, England, was 
about to establish a United States branch in this city. It was taken for 
granted that, if they did so, Albo de Bernales would be the resident man- 
ager, from the fact that the Mutual Corporation has intimate business 
relations with the United Fire Reinsurance Company of Manchester, 
which is represented by him in this country. The facts appear to be that 
officers of the Mutual have been making some inquiries relative to the 
United States business of foreign companies, but have not decided to 
open a branch office yet. The present condition of the business of fire 
underwriting is not particularly tempting, and it is scarcely probable that 
any more companies will incur the expense of opening branches in this 
country until there is a very considerable improvement. 


—lt will be remembered that some time since the Mayor of Boston sent 
to the city council the name of Chief Green to be fire commissioner. He 
was opposed, on purely political grounds, by a number of members of 
the council ; but when the vote was taken the result showed a majority 
of one in favor of his confirmation. Then the council reconsidered its 
action, and on a second ballot the opponents to the chief had a majority. 
The friends of the chief claimed that he was lawfully confirmed on the first 





ballot, and that the council had no right to reconsider the vote. The 
question was taken to the Supreme Court, and a decision has just been 
rendered adverse to the chief. It would thus appear that a vote of the 
council is not binding so long as any disgruntled member objects and 
calls for another ballot. We do not know whether to condole with or 
congratulate the veteran chief on his defeat. He still remains the execu- 
tive head of the department, and we are inclined to think there is more 
honor in that position than in being one of three at the head of the ad- 
ministrative branch of the department. 

—We have already referred to what is annou-ced in the following lines, 
received from Secretary John B. Abernathy: ‘‘ The Citizens Insurance 
Company has removed its office to No. 82 West Third street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, the Western Insurance Company being in the same office. The 
president of the Western, F. X. Reno, is now president of the Citizens 
and was elected June 7, 1884, in place of Lewis Green. The Western 
and Citizens, therefore, have but one president, but the two companies 
transact business as separate corporations, C. F. Runk béing secretary of 
the Western and John B. Abernathy secretary of the Citizens. Both compa- 
nies are in first-class condition, with an executive head that will keep 
them in the insurance business. We respectfully solicit a continuance 
of the favor of old friends and customers of the Citizens, and any good 
business that our friends send us at tariff rates will be fully appreciated 
and meet with prompt atttention. What the Citizens will write the West- 
ern will write, and vice versa.” 

—The New York Commercial Bulletin strikes the tack on its ‘‘ noddle” 
in the following paragraph: ‘‘ The fire insurance companies have been 
asked by the assessment commissioner at Ottawa to send him a statement 
of their personal property and income, presumably with a view to impos 
ing a tax thereon, In consequence of this notification the Underwriters 
Association have decided to lower the classification of Ottawa from ‘A’ 
to ‘ B,’ thereby increasing the rates of insurance upon property in that city 
fully ten per cent. Similar action will be taken regarding Kingston, and 
ail other places where these taxes are imposed upon the companies doing 
business there. This is entirely correct. Insurance must pay the com- 
panies the cost of furnishing the indemnity, and if localities increase this 
cost by needless taxation, the insured must expect to pay it. Taxpayers 
(that is, propertyownets) cannot saddle their own taxes on insurance 
companies without having the game made even by increased insurance 
rates, The companies are not benevolent institutions.” 

—James Kane, aged thirty-one years, who said he was a real estate 
broker living at No. 123 Fourth avenue, was taken to the Tombs police 
court Monday, and committed in default of $500 bail, to answer a charge 
of obtaining money under false pretenses. As it is charged, the prisoner 
on the 11th inst. called on Mrs. Louis Weinberg, who keeps a paint store 
at No. 59 Bayard street, and announced that he was an agent of the Wash- 
ington Fire and Marine Insurance Company of Washington, D. C., the 
city branch of which was at No. 335 Broadway, and solicited her to insure 
her store against fire in the corporation. He offered her a policy of $1000 
for a premium of $12.50,and agreed to take $5 as a first payment, receiv- 
ing which he presented her with a certificate which bore the signatures of 
L G. Gates, president, and Ezra Burlinghame, secretary. On Saturday 
last he called on her for the remainder of the money, and Mrs. Weinberg, 
having in the meantime learned that there was no such office at the place 
mentioned, caused the man’s arrest. In answer to the charge preferred, 
Kane merely pleaded not guilty. 

—The collisions that occur every once in a while between fire depart- 
ment apparatus on the way to a fire with other vehicles or with pedes- 
trians, have induced the Boston Board of Fire Commissioners to take the 
matter in consideration. After carefully considering the most feasible 
way to prevent such accidents as far as possible, the commissioners have 
decided to hold the drivers of fire apparatus responsible for accidents to 
any persons where it can be shown that there has been reckless driving. 
The courts have decided that the city cannot be held liable for such acci- 
dent, and a Boston paper, agreeing with the decision of the commissioners, 
says: ‘‘ All persons who may sustain injuries from such cause can have 
but one recourse, and that is to sue the party who, by recklese driving, 
causes the injury. The desire to reach a fire promptly is certainly com- 
mendable, but, as a city paper remarks, one human life is worth more 
than any amount of property. The drivers in the Boston Fire Depart- 
ment are generally careful men, but those who are not should be held re- 
sponsible for any injuries from their recklessness.” 
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Net Last Latest SALE 
Ra Book —- oF Stock, 
‘AID. 
S38 | capita: |\“aiuev 
NAME OF COMPANY.) &3 | pit) up Stock 
Sy * |Per $100, Price 
a Fan. %-| Date. |\PerCt.| Date. | (Per 
1884. Cent.) 
Agricultural. .....------- $15 | $500,000 $225.64 jen 183 . seneeeee = 
penises 40 200,000} 161.85 » 84 sseseegs 
American 50 400,000} 252.62 |*July, 84 5 |June 4,84) 150 
Amerioms Exchange. ...- 100 200,000 sar be levee oae s Mersstes a 
TOAGWAY ...----------- 25 200,000 265.57 | “yy aT .T 4, 
Brooklyn -....-.---------- 17 153,000| 233.69 |*July, 84 7% |May 1,’84! 170 
100 200,000 | 109.14 | Jan., ’84 5 ol sxeneen 100 
100 200,000} 372.19 | July, '84 7% | -------- | 220 
20 300,000} 243.31 |*July,’84 5 Mayr12,’84| 150 
a 0 210,009 | 182.99 |*Feb.,’84 Apr. 9,'84| 120 
Clinton edece se 250,000 sehae *July, 84 : Apr.16,'84| 125% 
Commerce. ..-.---. ----- 25 200,000] 170.50 |tMay, 84} 2 |Julyx8, a 120 
Commercial ....--------- 50 200,000} 122.89 |*Jan,.’84] 3% julysrga} go 
Continental 100 1,000,000} 266.18 |* July,’ 84 7.70|June27,'84) 235 
Eagle ........---------- 40 300,000} 326.11 |*Apr.’84 7% |May 8, 84) 245 
Empire City....--------- 100 200,000] 127.89 | July,’84 3 |Apr.30.’84) 80 
Sachenge 30 200,010} 136.59 |*Jan., 84| 334 |Oct. 24,'83| 100% 
Farragut 50 200,000} 141.59 ie 84 5 Feb. 6,784) 110 
Firemens........-------- 17 204,000] 124.92 | July, ’84 4 Feb.11,'84 85 
Firemans Trust...--.----| 10 150,000] 111.49 |*Jan.,’84| 3% Dec.12,'83 79 
Franklin and Emporium.| roo 200,000] 156.41 |*July. 84 6 | July22, 84) 110 
Games Saeinn ere 100 1,000,000 ae lefury'ed > [ane see 210 
rmania ..... -| 50 1,000,000 | 181.79 | , 5 » 140 
Glens Falls... .-.- sos] 30 200,000} 431.28 np 84/ 5 |June 5,83! 225 
50 200,000] 155.03 |*July,’84} 5 |Apr. 8,°84| 110 
25 200,000} 232.41 |tJuly, "84 7% July25,’83| 290 
100 200,000} 107.34 |*Jan., 84 3 |July22,’83) 6x 
Hamilton ...-.---.--- wee] 38 150,000 | 174.11 re ei a 5 Julyas./84) 110 
Hanover -....-.--.--- -«--| 50 | 1,000,000] 177.73 |*July,’84| 5 |July19,’84) 140 
DEMME a cccconscesomnccie 100 | 3,000,000] 155.44 |*July,’84| 5 jplyr7.(84) 335 
Howatd...........-<<.-- 50 500,000} 103.83 | July,’83/ 3 flar.20, 7 3 
BEE shcanadecontonenies 100 200,000} 102.10 | July, ’83 2% |Junez3,’84| 60 
OO a 30 200,010} 242.35 |*Mar.’84|) 5 May28,’84| 124% 
Kings County- .-- -| 20 150,000] 232.44 *July,’84 | 10 Julyr3,°83| 201 
Knickerbocker --.. -| 30 210,000} 143.62 |*July,’84| 3 |Julyto,’84| 823 
La Fayette.........--..- 100 150,000] 140,06 |*July,’84| 5 Apr.rs,"84| 102% 
Long Island.........---- 50 300,000] 134.54 |*July,'S4/ 5 |Apr.16,°84) 112% 
Lloyds Plate Glass 2.....| 100 100,000 99-53 | .-------- ---- |Nov. 1,’82| 120 
Manuf’rs and Builders .._| 100 200,000] 170,85 |*July,’84/ 3 |June 6,84) xrr2 
Mechanics ......--...--- 50 250,000] 133.00 |*July,’84/ 5 |May 1,’84| 112% 
Mechanics and Traders..| 25 200,006 | 133.53 |*July,’83/ 5 May27,'84! 86 
Mercantile -.........---- 50 200,000 | 109.94 |*Jan.,’84 3 Mar.15,’83| 64 
Merchants ......-.------ 50 200,000 | 177.33 | July,’84| 5 | Julyza,’84| 97 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| roo 100,000 | 140.86 |*Jan.,’84 10 6|June2’84| 160 
Montauk 50 200,000} 136.62 |*July, ’84 | 5 Jan. 22,'84| 110 
Nassau.....-..-- 50 200,000} 182,58 *July,’8¢ | 5 |Mar. 3,’84) 150 
National 37%| 200,000] 136.76 ee 84) 4. |Mar.27,’84| 93% 
| 
New York Bowery-......- 25 300,000} 217.34 |*July,’84| 6 |Mayro,’84| 152% 
New York Equitable ....| 35 210,000 262.14 poke ~* Man178s = 
New York Fire......-..- 100 200,000} 135.10 |*Feb., "84 4 |July16,"84) 73% 
ae 50 500,000} 164.84 |*july,’84 5 |Mar. 5,’84| 127 
North River..........-.- 25 350,000} 128.21 ls0ct., "83 4 Nov. 1,’82| 108 
| a 25 200,000] 287.87 |*July, 84 7 |June26,’84| 175 
100 200,000 | 137.35 leJuty, "84 5 Mar. 5,'84| 105 
5° 200,000] 153.39 |*July,’84 5 |Jan.10,’83) 115 
20 150,006} 235.29 |*July, ’84 6 |Apr. 2,84) 164 
50 1,000,000} 168.62 |*July, 84 5 penne 145 
50 200,000| 167.66 |*Jan.,’84 i | howceeeiie | 135 
25 200,000} 181.63 |*July, ’84 5  |Sept29,’83| 120 
50 200,000} 160,51 |*July,’84 3% |Junez4,’83) 101 
WN ete esedivews 100 500,000 | tor.33 pilys'st 4. \Juner6,’84| 60 
Stesking .c-cccccccece-s-e 100 350,000} 107.04 | Aug.,’80| 336 |Juner4,'84| 52 
Stuyvesant..........-..- 25 200,000] 163.51 |*Jan., 84 5 (Feb. 6,84) 125 
DD iicesdiecevesscee 100 100,000} 116.35 |*July,’84 e Wee | 105 
United Stgtes........... 25 250,000} 190.68 |*July,’84 5 paren 130 
Westchester_.......-...- 10 300,000} 167.52 |*Feb.,’84 5 |Mar.22,’84) 125 
Williamsburgh City......| 50 250,000} 273.37 |*july,’84| zo |Jume27,’84) 225 




















* Semi-annual. 


t — 
¢ One per cent each month. 
a Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage, 





Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 














































































Net Last Se 
3g Book Divipenp $30 
g . Value of AID, Q i 
NAME OF COMPANY. =| 8 | ahftal | Stock NX 
8 * | Per $100, yy 
‘an. i 
“ “a. i Date. | Per Ct, Hs 
ee TE csc dsnceneeterten $100 | $4,000,000 | $181.74 |t July,’84 
A i Bost 100 000 *July,’8 5 = 
American, Newark....---.. “x21 "5 | So0yo00 | 238.90 | Marat | ,3 | 
Kaenannaiere oe i! ; ‘@ 
American, Philadelphia.... --| 100 400,000 | 237.89 |* Apr., 84 7 9 
American Central, St. Louis....-..- 25 600,000 | 137.01 |* July, 84 4 tis 
Atlantic F. and M., Providence....| 33% 200,000 | 102.94 |*July, '83 3 a 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh....| 50 250,000 | 131.42 |*july,’84 3 136 
California, San Francisco...-......-- 1co 600,000 | 118.80 |f = "84 3 122 
Citizens, Pittsburgh.....----- -| 5° 500,000 | 105.39 |*Jan., "84 4 113 
Commercial, San Francisco. -| 100 200,000 | 153.48 |t¢ Jan.,’84 z 135 
Concordia, Milwaukee... -| 100 200,000 | 144.81 an., 84 4 no 
Connecticut, Hartford..........--..| 100 3,000,000} 128.24 |* July, 84 4 105 
sg? o and M., Detroit. -| jo 300,000 | 198.21 sul: "84 5 150 
Eliot, Boston... ccc ccc ccccccces 100 200,000 | 144.32 ict., "83 
Equitable F. and M., Providence....| 10 300,000} 117.15 |*Jan,,’84 ° 1h 
Fire Association, Philadelphia-.... | 50 500,000] 262.90 |*July, 84] a0 532 
Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia} 100 200,000] 125.31 |* July, ’84 3 140 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco----- 100 750,000 | 125.94 |t Jan.,’84| 3 132 
Firemens, aw jadeusseess eo) 378,000} 118.79 “Ten” "84 3 "7 
Firemens, Dayton......-.---- -| 20 250,000 | 107.29 an., "84 
Firemens. PE icccosmansce | 500,000 | 246.39 *Jan.. "84 6 . 
First National, Worcester... --| 100 200,000 92.8: | Feb., ’83 5 9 
Franklin, Philadelphia..-..-.. ---| 100 400,000} 312.57 |t July, "84| 5; 344 
German, Pittsburgh-...-.-.-..-.--- --| 90 200,000} 150.52 |*July, "841 6 200 
Germania, Newark....-.-.--------- go 200,000] 102.16 | July, ’78 3 5 
Girard F, and M., Philadelphia. 100 300,000 | - 288.42 |* July, ’84 rs 331 
Hartford, Hartford....-...--- 100 1,250,000 | 206.69 |*July,’84 | 10 245 
Home Mutual, San Francisco... --.- 100 300,000] 184.01 |t Apr.,’84 3 140 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000 | 207.07 |*July, ’84| 10 312% 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000} 209.82 |* July, ’84 : 155 
Manuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh.| so 250,009'| 133.89 “July. 84] 4 148 
Manufacturers F. and M., Boston..| 100 500,000} 214.08 | Oct., '83 4 ~ 
Mechanics, mee Ta eee en 25 250,000 | 142.16 |*July. "84 4 160 
Mercantile Cleveland ....-........-- 20 200,000] 143.39 | July, ’84 ie 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston) 100 400,000} 119.62 | *May,’84 | ; 135 
Merchants Frovidence bictenlsecaiersinaes 50 200,000 | 127.56 | Jan-, "B41 3 300 
Merchants, Newark........-- 25 400,000] 194.46 |*,uly, 84 1 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit 50 200,090 | 117.57 ' ceainlanas ‘. ao 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..| .. 200,c00| ..... |* July, ’84 5 M> 4 
National, Hartford.....-..--------- 100 1,000,000} 145.41 |* july, '84 5 108 
Neptune F. and M., Boston-.. 100 300,000 | 125.17 |*Apr., '84 5 11 
New a — teins 50 500,000 | 109.02 |*June, 84 5 a 
Newar SEE Race 250,000| 212.28 | Jan.,’83/| 10 1 
New Hampshire, Manchester... 100 500,000 | 141.23 *Jan., "84 | 4 2 
North American, Boston..........- 100 200,000 | 132.73 *Apr., '84 5 113% 
ang nee ~ jommned Milwaukee] 100 600,000 | 139.12 July, "84 | 5 140 
Orient, Hartford.......... -.------ 100 1,000,000} 107.05 *July,’83| 4 85 
Pennsylvania, Phila........-..- 100 "400,000 324-45 *Mch.,’84| 5 205 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 50 200,000} 110.55 |*July,’84| 4 16 
Peoples, Pittsburgh.........-. 50 200,000] 145.02 |*July,'84 | 4 154 
someon a ebupneenenen 100 2,000,000] 101.09 t July, af 3% | 160 
resco nacscer cgones weceee 100 200,000| 107.22 | Apr.,’84| 3 100 
Providence-Washington, Providence| 50 400,000 104.29 |* July, ’83 4 104 
sae By beseduasnsebscere 10 250,000] 150.97 |*July, ’84 4 140 
ecurity, New Haven........ 50 200,000| 115.35 |*July, "84 | 3 100 
Shoe and Leather, Boston , | 100 600,000 | 100.59 ete, 88 5 78% 
Springfield F. and M., Springfield...) 100 1,000,000} 140.09 |* July, ’84 5 170 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia.......| 50 400,000} 202.08 |*July, 84 8 264 
a ‘< rfc M., St. Paul -| Too 500,000} 148.89 |*Jan., 84 5 125 
un, San Francisco........ o] oe 300,000 | 113.14 | -----.-- ce eee 
Traders, Chicago..........-. --| 100 500,000} 172.37 |t July, 784 | 2% | 12 
Union, Philadelphia.......... a 1,000,000} 102.61 |*Jan., '84 4 | 112% 
Union, San Francisco.....-....--.. 100 750,000| 120,81 tJan., '84 3 | 12 
United Firemens, Philadelphia. 10 300,000} 123.35 *Mch.,’84| 6 | 160 
Washington, Boston...............- 100 1,000,000 | 118.38 | Apr. '84 5 105 
Western, Pittsburgh.............-- | 50 300,000] 137.30 May,’84| 3 | 122 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
' ! ! 
British America, Toronto $500,000 | $188.61 |*Jan.,’83 5s | 10% 
Western, Toronto. ..............00- 400,000 | 150.91 |* July, 83 12 | 135 

















English Companies Doing Business in New York. 






















iu Amount 
NAME OF COMPANY. Value of dee Latest Price. 
Stock. Share. 

£ ay £ s. d, 

gg re to 1 | “ 18 10 
Commercial Union...... 50 s | 20 oe -- 
Fire Insurance Association 10 2 | 2 10 - 
Guardian ..00cc0c cccccece ene 120 50 63 am 6 
Imperial Fire................ 100 25 | 347 -- - 
LERPRIRNC .ccccccoesescconcs 20 2 } 5 oe -- 
EAD FRB ccccocnccuscesese cose ccee 10 2 oe 15 - 
Liverpoal and London and Globe.... 20 2 23 -- -- 
London Assurance... .........-.0<< 25 12% 59 “< - 
London and Lancashire Fire. 25 2% 4 13 + 
London and Provincial.............. 20 I I wee -- 
North British and Mercantile._..-_- 5° 16% 25 11 3 
1 ee | 100 5 45 15 -- 
TOE WEB casccunccsswsvsseeces 1c0 12 T10 oo - 
PRE ccc cccwcesccstsonsccesibecess eee bas 255 sa - 

Sy scdrcstecruseminusamrpetaenen 10 I 2 5 

oyal...... piecossessanesde oat 20 3 28 17 6 
Scottish Union and National........ 20 I 3 13 6 
United Fire he ote gaat 20 8 ir 10 - 
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